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his busy life were pursued with the same inten- 
sity as ever. But they were now frequently 
enlivened by visitors from foreign parts. His 
house was almost always the home of some 
pilgrim from afar. Having himself met with 
much kindness abroad, he conscientiously im- 
proved the many opportunities afforded in the 
metropolis for showing hospitality to the 
stranger. Francis Martin, of Bordeaux, (now 
minister of the French church in ee 
and Emilien Frossard, of Montauban ; Charles 
Vernet, of Geneva, and Alexander D’Junkov- 
sky, of St. Petersburg, all write to him with some- 
‘thing like filial affection; delighting to call to 
mind his counsels, and congratulating them- 
selves on having lived under his roof. With 
others whom he had known in distant lands, 
he .maintained a pleasant correspondence. 
Mariamne Vernet, of Geneva,—a deeply-tried, 
but most excellent woman,—her daughter, 
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From the Eelectic Review. 
WM. ALLEN: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 
(Continued from page 675.) 


The fourth journey, in 1832, embraced Hol- 
land, Hanover, Prussia and Hungary. The 
fifth and last, in 1838, included Spain and the 
Pyrenees. We say the last, because the conti- 
nental tours of 1839 and 1840 were unimport- 
ant. In all these engagements, facilities were 
continually presented for exercising influence. 
The Crown Prince of Prussia, the King of 
Bavaria, the Grand Duke and Duchess of Wei- 
mar, Prince Esterhazy, even the King and 
Queen of Spain received him with cordiality, 
and expressed their willingness to forward his 
views. Everywhere he urged the right of con- 
science, and pressed the importance of encour- 
aging the formation of committees of pious and 
benevolent persons, to keep up a constant sys- 
tem of visiting the prisons, and reading the 
Holy Scriptures ; laying it down as a general 
principle, that measures for reclaiming could 
never be carried into effect, but by persons 
who are themselves under the influence of 
Christian principle. Everywhere he sought to 
impress the advantages likely to result from 
the union of individuals in works of benev- 
olence. A paper he drew up on this subject, 
when in Russia, embodies views at once sound 
and comprehensive, urges the beneficial influ- 
efce which the higher ranks of society may ex- 
ert in forming the minds and characters of the 
poor, and suggests the importance of creating 
and fostering a powerful and instructed middle 
class. 


tois, of Toulouse, and Prof. Tholuck, of Halle, 
all wrote to him, occasionally, as to a Christian 
friend. 

In 1823, he lost his only child, and was 
deeply afflicted by the event. “ When think- 
ing,” he says, “ of the probability of my dearest 
earthly treasure, in whom my tenderest affec- 
tions were coucentreted, being taken from me, 
I have prayed in an agony, and with many 
tears, that such a cup might pass from me ; 
nevertheless I dared only ask: it in conformity 
with the Divine will.” When she died, he 
was enabled to say, “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” The Princess Sophia Mestcher- 
sky, Prince Galitzin, and other friends, seni 


* During the “ bundred days,” this gentleman was 
working incessantly at Paris, in the establishment of 
schools of scriptural instruction, on the plan of the 
British and Foreign School Society. Napoleon had 
issued orders for such schools to be called into ex- 
istence with all possible dispatch, and Mr. Martin 
was in the bureau of M. Carnot, both overcome with 
fatigue, when the news of the battle of Waterloo put 
a stop totheir labors. The returning Bourbons had 
no sympathy with the movement. 


the Baroness de Stael; the family of M. Cour- * 
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him on this occasion, letters of condolence, 
which prove how near he was to the hearts of 
the pious writers. 

Two years before the event just alluded to, 
he mentions “ seriously thinking of giving up 
Guy’s, in order to be more at liberty to serve 
the Great Master ;” but the treasurer was so 
‘* earnest’ for his continuance, that he “ could 
not well get at liberty.’”’ His lectures were 
still crowded with students, and his energy in 
delivering them was unabated. It was not 

‘until the year 1826 that he finally retired from 
the hospital, closing his connexipn with it by 
an address to the students, which was printed,. 
and widely circulated. In all his lectures, Mr. 
Allen felt it right to urge the claims of revela- 
tion, and to avail himself of every suitable op- 
portunity for directing the minds of his hearers 
to the Great Source of all wisdom and good- 
ness ; in ¢his, he enlarges on the Divine justice, 
impressively urges the responsibility of man, 
and points to the compassion of God, as having 
provided “in the person of the Redeemer for 
reconciliation with himself.” Can J,” he 
says, when speaking of the goodness so evi- 
dently displayed in the material world, “ forbear 
to advert to that greatest of blessings, which 
in his infinite love he has bestowed upon us 
by the coming of the Son of God in the flesh ? 
Ought I to refrain from speaking out boldly 
upon subjects of such unspeakable importance ? 
I know that the views which I take are, un- 
happily, in some quarters not very fashionable ; 
that they are even humiliating to that philo- 
sophical pride, which spurns at every thing be- 
yond the compreh: nsion of its limited capacity ; 
but how far this is just, or reasonable, or really 

‘ philosophical, we shall presently examine.” 

And then.he proceeds with his argument. 

The same year that saw him retire from 
Guy’s, witnessed his anxious endeavors to free 
himself from another engagement, still more 
complicated and responsible. We refer to his 
connexion with Lanark. 

In the year 1813, Robert Owen, then dis- 
tinguished only for his benevolence, and espe- 
cially honored for the zeal and energy with 
which he had sought to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the laboring and manufacturing poor, 
came to London in consequence of some busi- 
ness arrangements, which involved the sale of 
the Lanark Mills. The importance of contin- 
uing the plans then in progress, for preserving 
the morals and promoting the comfort and 
happiness of the work-people, was strongly 
felt by Mr. Allen; and, “after much conflict 
of mind,” “ yielding to the pressing solicita- 
tions” of beloved friends, who ‘secured him 
from loss for one year,” and engaged to take 
his shares, if he subsequently “ felt uneasy,” 
he became a partner in the concern. The 
articles of partnership indicate the views and 
feelings of the proprietors. They provided by 
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distinct agreement, for the religious education 
of all the children of the laborers employed 
in the works; and it is expressly stated, that 
nothing shall be introduced tending to dispa- 
rage the Christian religion, or, undervalue the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures,”—* that no 
books shall be introduced into the library un- 
til they have first been approved of at a gen- 
eral meeting of the partners,’—and “ that 
children shall not be employed in the mills 
until they shall be of such an age as that the 
labor shall not be prejudicial to their health.” 
The year following, Mr. Allen visited Lanark, 
“found the arrangements with regard to the 
manufacturing part excellent, and even beyond 
expectation,” but he adds, “alas! Owen with 
all his cleverness and benevolence, wants the 
one thing, without which, parts and acquire- 
ments and benevolence are unavailing.” The 
‘* painful conversations ” he now had with Mr. 
Owen greatly depressed him; he could only find 
comfort in the thought that all the other part- 
ners were, like himself, determined that Mr. 
Owen’s views should not affect the instruction of 
the work-people. He speaks of “a heavy part- 
ing” at Braxfield, for Owen was kindness itself. 

Mr. Allen was now anxious to avoid the 
partnership, for the deed was not yet executed ; 
but the reflection, that “it would not be gener- 
ous to desert some of the other parties,”—the 
wide field of usefulness afforded by the control 
of three thousand people,—the opportunity it 
gave of successfully opposing “ infidel plans,”— 
above all, the “sense of duty felt in the en- 
gagement,” after prayers put up, night and 
day, that if it were a wrong thing, some timely 
check might be felt,—decided him; and he 
felt peace in leaving the result in the hands of 
Infinite Wisdom. 

As might have been expected this connexion 
was a source of perpetual uneasiness and anxiety. 
Owen published his plans in the newspapers, 
and appeared more or less, to identify his 
partners with himself. Allen was alternately 
vexed, grieved, and desponding. Long and 
excellent letters, conversations, entreaties—all 
were in vain. The once promising and still 
amiable son-in-law of David Dale, had become 
an avowed and determined infidel. With un- 
wearied patience, Mr. Allen clung to the hope 
of winning him back again to the truth, and 
continued to receive him, when in London, as 
a guest. His apostolic mother, kindling with 
indignation when he appeared at her son’s 
house, refused to remain in the same room with 
the denier of her Lord, and fled from his pres- 
ence with grief and shame. 

In the year 1818, fresh rumors of infidelity 
at Lanark reached London, and the partners at 
once determined to visit the mills, to spend a 
week or two among the people, and to ascer- 
tain, by strict personal investigation and in- 
quiry, whether Mr. Owen’s opinions had, or 
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the Holy Spirit leading men to repentance, 
and faith in the Redeemer and Restorer, that 
we ere born again; become temples of the 
living God; are enabled to overcome the 
temptations of life, and to bear its trials; and to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
When Christianity is regarded in -this light, 
how pure and how simply beautiful it appears ! 


“Ob, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless unencumbered plan | 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile; 

From ostentation as from weakness free, 

It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity 

Inscribed above the portal from afar, 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quickening words, Believe and live.”’ 


had not, spread amongst them. The visit, to 
a great extent, relieved their anxieties. They 
ascertained from the ministers in the neighbor- 
hood that sceptical opinions had taken no root 
among the population,—they received very 
favorable accounts of the morals of the people, 
—and were delighted to discover in the general 
superintendent of the works, a truly religious 
man. They also found a Bible Society estab- 
lished, to which both Mr. Owen and his family 
subscribed. Refore they left, the people were 
called together; an admirable address, which 
was afterwards printed, and freely circulated 
among them, was delivered by Mr. Alien, and 
a deputation from the people expressed their 
gratitude. 

In 1822, fresh difficulties arose. Owen came 
to London with new schemes, and unabated, 
if not increased, hostility to revelation. Mr. 
Alien speaks of himself as being “ rendered 
miserable,’—makes up his mind ‘‘ to have no 
more discussions with Robert Owen, that being 
clearly a waste of time,” and again meditates 
withdrawing from the concern. Another visit 
of inspection now took place, followed by a 
kind and earnest letter to Owen, praying for 
him, but determining to part frum him; an 
event, which, deferred from time to time by 
difficulties incident to the disposal of so large 
a concern, was at length, in 1828, happily ac- 
complished. 

Freed from the anxieties and cares of Lanark, 
Mr. Allen’s mind, never at rest, turned with 
new interest to the condition of the agricultu- 
ral population. As early as 1823, he is record- 
ing thoughts as to the best method of “ making 
an inroad upon the present demoralizing sys- 
tem of paying agricultural laborers out of the 
poor’s-rate, by building cottages for them, and 
giving them some land;” and, in 1824, we 
find him, while lodging at Brighton, going 
over to Lindfield to procure ground for the es- 
tablishment of a school of industry. In 1825, 
he erected commodious school-rooms for boys, 
girls, and infants, with workshops adjoining. 
To these schools in which three teachers were 
employed, lending libraries were attached. 
Some of the elder boys were engaged during a 
portion of the day, on the school-farm, under a 
skilful husbandman; some in a printing-office, 
and others in different manual labor. The 
girls were taught needle-work, and knitting, 
and the infants learnt to make patch-work, and 
to plait straw. 






























Space does not permit us to enter more fully 
into an examination of the teachings of Scrip- 
ture on the question before us; but those who 
desire to see the views set forth in this essay 
treated at greater length, we would recommend 
the undermentioned books.* 

Ill. We have now to consider what are 
the practical bearings of the various views 
entertained upon the subject of Baptism. 

We believe that, in not a few instances, those 
who have stood as sponsors at the font have 
felt the responsibility of the situation, and have 
conscientiously endeavored to carry out the 
vows then made; but can it in truth be said 
that this is generally the case? It is a lament- 
able, but notorious fact, that, in the majority 
of cases, sponsors are selected, not because of 
their spiritual attainments, but on account of 
their worldly position ; and the service expect- 
ed of them is temporal aid and advancement, 
instead of religious oversight and counsel. 
Let us take the evidence of one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Anglican Church, Dr. Vaughan, 
the vicar of Doncaster. In a paper recently 
written by him, under the title of “Plain 
Words on Christian Living,” he says, “ Parents, 
not Christians in soul, bring their little ones 
to the font, and nothing comes of it afterwards 
save an empty name and false profession.” 

Neither would we question that many adults 
have undergone the rite of Water Baptism as a 
solemn religious duty, and that they have long 
felt this act to have been an epoch in their 
Christian experience. But this proves nothing 
in favor of Water Baptism; since it is obvious 
as regards any outward ceremony that the 
good derived from it does not depend upon the 
act itself, but upon the frame of mind in which 
it is performed. Then, again, education and 


(To be continued.) 
pobeeiuiiiaeiimernn 
The “Old Banner” Essays. 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
(Concluded from page 679.) 

Does not all this teach us that it is the Bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost which is perpetual in 
the Church, and essential to membership in it? 
Yes, it is not by ritual observances, but by 





* Barclay’s Apology ; Bates’s Doctrines of Friends: 
Gurney’s Observations on the Principles of Friends ; 
Wishart’s Theological Essays: Christian Baptism, 
Spirituai not Ritual, by R. Macnair, M. A. The ewo 
last-named writers are quite unconnected with the 
Society of Friends. 
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which the prisoners come. We freely admit 
this; but after making every reasovable allow- 
ance, the fact remains that Water Baptism has 
availed them nothing. 

If, instead of the doctrine which has been 
generally taught, that the entrance into Christ’s 
Church and kinzdom is by an outward rite, it 
had been held that the Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost is the one thing needful to cleanse and 
regenerate the soul, and to make us members 
of Christ’s mystical body, surely a higher stand- 
ard of faith and practice than has existed, 
would be, and must have been, upheld by pro- 
fessing Christians. But a religion of an ex- 
ternal and ceremonial nature is easy to flesh 
and blood, and it seems to spare the soul a world 
of responsibility and painful discipline; and 
further, it furnishes the means whereby one 
man can exercise great influence over his fel- 
lows. Hence we need not be surprised at ec- 
clesiastics constantly insisting upon ritual ob- 
servances. It has been well said, ‘‘ A man, by 
means of an intellect that eminently overtops 
that of others, may command influence and re- 
spect. He may compass the same ends by the 
reputation which attends vast and varied ac- 
quirements ; he may arrive at great name and 
power by persevering for a term of years in a 
course of undeniable piety and singleness. But 


custom exercise an incalculable influence upon 
the actions, and even upon the thoughts of man- 
kind. There are but few who will examine for 
themselves questions upon which the majority of 
men have been agreed for ages; and a still 
smaller number have moral courage to avow 
their opinions when they run counter to the 
popular belief. : 

If we apply the inexorable logic of facts to 
the question before us, and adopt the test set 
up by the Great Teacher, when He declared, 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them,” we 
have abundant proof that Water Baptism does 
not accomplish that which its advocates claim 
for it. Nay, more, it would appear that those 
denominations which lay the most stress upon 
this rite are the lowest in the scale of practical 
religion. Thus Roman Catholics, who uphold 
the doctrine of Baptismal regeneration to the 
utmost, form about one-twentieth part of the 
total population of this country, but they make 
about one-fifth of the number found within the 
walls of our gaols. We have before us the 
Annual Report of the Chaplain of Kirkdale 
Gaol, near Liverpool, for the year 1863, and 






















following tabular statement of the professed 
religion of the 2355 prisoners who entered 
the prison during that period :— 





Mii ey 1260 all these roads are arduous—a weak man can- 
Roman Catholics : oe 979 not travel along them—a double-minded person 
Presbyterians . . . . 47 would wish to come at his object at less ex- 
Methodists ms) SAY gttet oe 4 pense of time and effort. Ceremonies put the 
te ii Arik StCiaet : matter within his reach. It requires neither 
is 8 od 4 talent nor goodness to excel in this depart- 
Jews OMT Cae ag 3 ment.” 
Unitarians 2 Such, then, are the leading facts and argu- 
at ments upon which we rest our faith and prac- 


tice ; and, in thus fearlessly unfurling the Old 
Banner of the Society of Friends, we have 
done it under the strong conviction that the 
best interests of the Church at large are invol- 
ved in a free and honest consideration of this 
subject.. We would condemn none for their 
conscientious belief, nor wantonly wound their 
feelings; but, as Protestant Christians, we 
claim for ourselves the full right of private 
judgment and public expression, and, believ- 
ing that Christendom has yet much to learn on 
this important question, we commend the views 
set forth in this essay to the candid and care- 
ful consideration of our readers. 

In conclusion :—We have shewn that Water 
Baptism, so far from being of Christian origin, 
has been practised as a religious rite from the 
most remote antiquity; and that, before the 
Christian era, amongst both Jews and Heathen, 
it was an old-established mode by which con- 
verts were admitted into outward religious 
fellowship. We have also seen that the one 
saving, distinctive Baptism of Christianity is 
that of the Holy Ghost, and not of water; and 
instances have been given from the New Testa- 


In another table the Chaplain tells us that 
1299 “of these 2355 prisoners were “quite 
ignorant of religion” when they were admitted 
to the gaol, although, doubtless, all the Roman 
Catholics, and most of these other “ home 
heathen,” had been baptized with water, and 
had been declared to be children of God and 
inheritors of heaven. Let the upholders of 
Baptismal Regeneration seriously ponder over 
and digest such statistics as these, before they 
turn round and unchristianize those who dissent 
from a dogma which is so plainly contradicted 
by facts. Let all those who believe that Water 
Baptism forms an indispensable part of Chris- 
tianity meditate upon the remarkable fact, that 
but few unbaptized persons will be found in 
the foregoing list. It will probably be said 
that Churchmen and Roman Catholics form the 
greater portion of the degraded population from 


* We are far from suggesting that any form of 
religious profession is favorable to crime. Probably 
most of the Churchmen, &c., in the above table, 
had ‘hut little connection with their respective 
Churches, except by “ Baptism.” 
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ment in which the former Baptism preceded 
the latter, thus proving that regeneration has 
been conveyed independent of, and is thereore 
not connected with, Water Baptism. It is 
likewise manifest that in the Apostolic 


Churches the rite of Water Baptism held a; 
very different place from that which professing ! 


| skirts of creation, to the remotest point which 


human vision has been able to reach amid the 
awful profundities of space. Though visible to 
the naked eye, and connected with one of our 
nearest constellations, it lies so immeasurably 
far off, separated from us by an immensity so 
great, that a ray of light leaving it must take 


Christians generally have since assigned it. | fifty or sixty thousand years to reach our world. 


Then, again, if Water Baptism is an indispen- 
sable part of Christianity, as many argue, 
surely the mode of its administration would 
have been clearly set forth in the New Testa- 
ment. As it is, we see different denominations 
of Uhristians holding the most conflicting opin- 
ions on the subject, and none of them carrying 
out, in their integrity, all the different relig- 
ious practices of the early Church. 

The dogma, that Water Baptism gives en- 
trance into Christ’s Church and kingdom, is a 
delusion to the impenitent, and a snare to the 
unrighteous, and is alike opposed to the genius 
of Christianity and the unanswerable logic of 
facts. We also think that many serious evils 
arise from the maintenance of this rite, by 
those Christian Churches who regard it merely 
as a non-essential sign. ‘ We fully admit that 
to expunge Baptism by water would force the 
Churches to stand upon a new footing; but we 
see no harm in that. We do not attempt to 
deny that, in abandoning John’s Baptism, they 
would be driven to think more of the Baptism 
of the Spirit ; but we consider that this would be 
agreat improvement. We allow that, if min- 
isters could exert no influence through this rite 
there would be an additional necessity laid 
upon them to be men of mind and character ; 
bat we do not believe that this would be an 
evil. We grant that, if the rite were supersed- 
ed, men would have one shelter the legs be- 
hind which to skulk, and to evade the religion of 
faith and good works; but we are decidedly of 
opinion that this would be an advantage.”’* 

J.T. RB. 
From the English Sunday Magazine. . 
“CANST THOU LOOSE THE BANDS OF ORION ?” 
(Concluded from page 683.) 

There is one object of surpassing interest con- 
enected with the constellation of Orion, to 
which I must briefly refer in conclusion. On 
examining the middle star in the sword, on a 
clear frosty night, it appears, even to the naked 
eye, invested with a kind of haze or indefinite- 
ness not usually observed about stars of simi- 
lar magnitude. The application of the smallest 
telescope reveals at once the cause, aud re- 
solves the seeming star itself into a diffused mist 
of light. Weare gazing on the far-famed nebula 
of Orion, the most stupendous and magnificent 
object in the heavens. By that faintly lum- 
inous speck we are brought to the very out- 


* Wishart’s Theological Essays, p. 321. 


For a long time the most powerful instruments 
of the astronomer anxiously directed to this 
celestial hieroglyphic under the most favorable 
conditions for observation, and even in southern 
climes, where the skies are incomparably clearer 
than ours, could not decipher its real character. 
It assumed, with higher optical powers, an ap- 
pearance of greater magnificence ; its light 
became far more brilliant, and its form expanded 
into gigantic proportious, but still it showed 
not the faintest trace of stellar constitution ; it 
became only more mysterious and indescribable. 
Fantastic arms of silvery light—streamers of 
luminous mist, branching inextricably away— 
thinning off into the most delicate gossamer 
films, and finally fading into darkness almost 
imperceptibly ; “isolated patches of more vivid 
brilliancy, lying asit were on the shores of 
night, with huge caverns of absolute blackness 
and emptiness dug out through the phosphor- 
escent mass ;” these were the strange features 
which this splendid shield of sky-blazonary 
presented to the finest telescopes of the past 
day. The Isis hidden behind the mysterious 
web could not be unveiled. It provoked a 
profound curiosity, which it refused to gratify. 
So unaccountable did it seem—so utterly un- 
like any other object in the heavens—so dif. 
ferent from all that had hitherto been known 
of collections of stars—that some of the most 
eminent astronomers did not hesitate to assert 
that it was werely an accumulation of self-shin- 
ing nebulous fluid akin to the cometic, diffused 
amid the interstellar spaces of our own heavens. 
This, however, could not be, for, uslike a comet, 
it never shifted its relative position among the 
stars of Orion—it never came one second nearer 
our earth, and no remoter stars could be seen 
shining throughit. By others with more plaus- 
ibility, it was regarded as matter in an extreme 
state of rarefaction and diffusion. Hence orig- 
ated the famous “ nebular hypothesis” by which 
atheists attempt to get rid of the agency of God 
in the work of creation. Here, they imagined 
they were conducted to the very source of 
matter, existing at first in a gaseous diffused 
condition in space, gradually concentrating and 
becoming solid, until at last stars and worlds 
were produced capable of supporting organic 
life. This, they thought, geological testimony 
warranted them in supposing was the history of 
our own earth’s construction; and if so, why 
might not other bodies of the solar and stellar 
systems be even now geing through a series of 
similar changes ? Tue nebula of Orion might 
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be the primary germ-substance of new worlds 
gradually shaping themselves from the thin 
formless matter around them, and developing 
themselves independently of the will of a per- 
sonal Creator, and solely by virtue of some un- 
known but passionless law of nature. Infidels 
made the most of this hypothesis, but it did not 
answer the object they had in view. It might 
trace back the mass to an anterior, state, 
“ which,” as Laplace says, “ was itself preceded 
by other states in which the nebulous matter 
was moreand more diffuse, and in this manner 
we arrive at a nebulosity so diffuse that its ex- 
istence could scarcely be suspected ;” but even 
here the question would arise “ Whence came 
that primitive state of matter?” Carry our 
speculations as far back as we may, we shall 
only arrive at proximate beginnings of previous 
conditions—the idea of a primary beginning 
being still beyond our conception. The truth 
is that all our scientific investigations will 
never conduct us to the ultimatum—the com- 
mencement of matter. As Dr. Harris admirably 
says, “‘ Even if permitted to gaze on the pri- 
mordial elemeats of things, science of itself 
could not be certain of the fact. If, while the 
astronomer was searching the depths of space 
with his instrument, a nebulous body was to be 
strictly originated under his gaze, his science 
could not assure him that the body had not 
come wandering from some distant quarter 
where it had existed under other conditions. 
The fact that it must somctime have had a 
beginning, might be ivstinctively felt by him 
as a truth of reason, but in the nature of things 
the fact could be made known to him only as 
an authoritative announcement, and that an- 
nouncement could come to him only from an- 
other and higher source—from the Divine 
Originator himself.” All that we look for at 
the hands of science is to admit the analogical 
evidence which geology affords of a real and 
true beginning; and to satisfy the intellectual 
necessity, the imperative requirements of reason, 
by admitting that such a commencement there 
must have been, preparatory to the due reception 
of thesublime affirmative of inspiration—“ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” But apart from metaphysical reason- 
ing, superior optical power has completely over- 
thrown the hypothesis. The same nebula that 
furnished atheists with arguments against the 
existence and providence of God, and the truth 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, in the course of a few 
years supplied the means of their triumphant 
defeat. No sooner was the magnificent teles- 
cope of Lord Rosse directed to it, in circum- 
stances favorable for the employment of its high- 
est poxers, than the luminous haze became re- 
solved into myriads of sparkling particles, small 
as the point of a needle, and close as the grains 
of a handful of sand. Kk was found to be, not 
matter in an extreme state of diffusion and rare- 
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faction, but a vast assemblage—a very blaze of 
stars—elusters upon clusters—systems upon 
systems ; the molecules double stars; the ulti- 
mate particles suns with planets perchance re- 
volving around them. Though to the naked 
eye apparently only a thousandth part of the 
visible breadth of our own sun, this faintly lu- 
minous patch contains in reality more stars than 
the telescope can enable us to see all over the 
heavens in the clearest winter night. And 
there are thousands of such nebula, presenting 
the ‘strangest forms, more fantastic than the 
clouds that float on a breezy summer sky, and 
so distant from each other that light must 
travel a thousand years before it can pass from 
one to another. The orbit of Neptune—the 
outermost planet of the solar system—is six 
billions of miles in diameter; and yet a line 
measuring the length of that orbit would not 
be long enough to reach across the ring of ne- 
bulz in the constellation Lyra. Some of the 
nebul lying on the very verge of infinity bafile 
the curiosity of the astronomer, and continue 
mere films of light even under the telescope of 
Lord Rosse or the Cambridge and Pulkova re- 
fractors ; but analogy leads to conclude that all 
nebulz are resolvable into stars, and appear as 
nebulz only because of their great distance. 
All the countless stars that glitter singly in our 
heavens belong to one nebula; our solar sys- 
tem is one of its central stars ; Arcturus, Orion, 
the Pleiades, and all the brilliant constellations 
which we see on a cloudless night, form its 
spangled interior; while the broad irregular 
zone of filmy light which girdles the heavens, 
called by the American Indians the ‘Road of 
Souls,” the path of the good to Paradise, is its 
dim and distant outskirts. And this magnifi- 
cent universe spreading immediately around us 
on every side, would appear, if viewed from the 
nearest nebula, a mere filmy cloud, hardly dis- 
tinguishable in the depths of the heavens. 
Each of the hazes that float in space is a uni- 
verse by itself—a galaxy of suns and planets— 
worlds, perchance, peopled with life and in- 
telligence like our own; each nebula is a fir- 
mament of stars, a heaven of constellations, 
rising tier above tier—stratum above stratum— 
vast beyond the utmost stretch of imagination ; | 
some so remote that the light by which we see 
them left them ages before the creation of man; 
nay their dim illumination may inform us, “ not 
of their present existence, but that they were, 
and sent forth into space the light we are now 
receiving at an epoch farther back into the past 
than the momentary epoch of our human race 
by above twenty millions of years.” Who then 
can gaze upon the cloudy speck in the sword of 
Orion without feelingsof the deepest emotion ? 
While it silences the scoff of the infidel it in- 
creases the awe and reverence of the devout by 
immeasurably exalting their conception of the 
universe—by giving a new and profound signifi- 
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cance to the solemn appeal to man which issued 
from the invisible shrine of the All-encompasser 
—the All-sustainer—* Hast thou an arm like 
God ? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
Him?”’ “Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?” 
Hua MAcMILLAN. 





For Friends’ Review. 
H. REGINA SHOBER. 

This dear friend, who died on the 16th of 
5th month, 1865, had the benefit of a religious 
education, under the tender care of a pious 
mother, whose earnest concern it was to train 
up her children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and conformably to the profession of 
the Episcopal Society, of which she was an ex- 
emplary and consistent member. 

Very early in life the mind of the daughter 
was deeply and lastingly imbued with religious 
impressions ; it was her desire wholly to con- 
secrate herself and all her powers to the service 
of ber Lord, and to be continually guided by 
him in conformity with his will, which she 
earnestly sought to know and todo. In all 
the services of the Society to which she then 
belonged, she was diligently attentive from 
motives of love to Christ, and as she grew 
in grace, and in the knowledge of her Saviour, 
she became a comfort and strength to her be- 
loved mother, the tie of strong natural affec- 
tion being sanctified and brightened by the 
sweet influences of Gospel fellowship. 

From a very early period the religious views 
and feelings of Regina Shober assumed a deep 
spiritual character, longing for an inward ex- 
perimental knowledge of God, and of communion 
with Him; and while fully admitting and 
highly appreciating the sincerity and piety of 
many of her fellow-professors, she found her- 
self led of the Holy Spirit out of the forms and 
observances in which she herself had been ac- 
tive, and in which they appeared to take much 
satisfaction, and was gradually drawn into 
silent waiting of soul upon God, to experience 
more and wore of the revelation of his dear Son 
in her heart; and in a short time she began to 
attend the meetings of Friends. 

Under the teachings of the Holy Spirit, after 
passing through much exercise of mind, she 
was at length thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of the principles of the Christian religion as 
held by this Society, and after patiently waiting 
to see her way made clear and plain in the Di- 
vine Light, she felt it her duty to apply for 
membership, and, having long attended their 
meetings for worship, in the year 1813, about 
the 27th year of her age, she was received b 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of-Philadelphia 
for the Southern District. 

In a few years after this, she believed a gift 
‘in the ministry was entrusted to her, and that 
she was called of God to preach the glad tidings 
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of salvation in and through that crucified and 
risen Saviour, of whose love and mercy to hersoul 
she had such large experience. This requisition 
of duty plunged her sensitive and naturally 
timid and shrinking mind into a depth of con- 
flict which words are inadequate to set forth. 
She has been heard to say that if her life would 
have been accepted instead of obedience, she 
could gladly have surrendered it. 

As she patiently and quietly endured the pre- 
paratory baptisms, without disclosing the state 
of her mind to any, she was favored to see the 
right time to engage in this solemn work, and 
strength was given her for the occasion. Her 
ministrations, which were concise and attended 
with Divine unction, were acceptable to Friends, 
and in 1820 she was recorded as an approved 
minister of the Gospel. , 

She was diligent in the exercise of the gift 
conferred upon her by her Lord, and was made 
a help and comfort to many, several times being 
engaged in religious visits to distant meetings 
of friends, with the full unity and concurrence 
of her brothers and sisters at home. 

In the year 1839 she removed within the 
limits of the Western District Monthly Meeting 
where she continued to be a member during the 
residue of her days. 

Feeble health frequently confined her to the 
chamber for several af the latter years of her life, 
but there she was much resorted to for religious 
counsel and consolation, which mature experi- 
ence and near indwelling with the source.of Di- 
vine life and wisdom qualified her to impart. 

Her final attack of illness was of short du- 
ration, and attended with severe pain and op- 
pression, but she was preserved in quiet resig- 
nation, her last intelligible words being in 
prayer to her Saviour, that he would in mercy 
cut short her sufferings, and take her to Him- 
self. Her reliance and hope had long been 
placed in humble trust on the mercy of God, in 
and through his dear Son, and in parting from 
one so long and justly loved, we have the con- 
soling assurance that as to her to live was 
Christ, so to die is gain. 





For Friends’ Review. 

FRIENDS’ SETTLEMENT IN MISSOURI. 
Gilead, Lewis Co., Missouri, 19th of 6th mo. 1565. 
It may be interesting to many readers of the 

Review to know that there are now twenty-four 
members of the Society of Friends residing 
near this place, and the meeting is held at the 
house of our friend Joel Hoskins on First-day 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. A First-day school is held 
in the same room at 10 o’clock, A. M. Although 
our numbers are few, we have faith to believe 
that our ‘‘ Heavenly Father” has been pleased 
to meet with and bless us, : 
Friends desirous of visiting us, or of locat- 
ing here may address or call on either of the 
undersigned at the above named place. 
Jozi Hoskins. “Taomas B. Pearson. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1865. 


Our friend, Joseph J. Neave, reached Balti- 
more from North Carolina, on the morning of 
the 24th ult. He made a thorough visit to the 
meetings and families of Friends in East Tennes- 
see. Two meetings, and the school at Friends- 
ville, are well kept up. The meeting at Lost 
Ureek has been laid down for a year past, most 
of the members having removed to the West 
early inthe war. J. J. N. found much suffer- 
ing at one of the meetings. 

Such was the condition of the country that 
he had to walk from East Tennessee to Salem, 
in North Carolina, a distance of 168 miles, which 
he was favored to accomplish in seven days, with- 
out impairing his health or meeting with any mo- 
lestation. He was engaged in religious service 
about two weeks in and near New Garden, and 
was thus enabled to complete his prospect, to 
his own relief and, we doubt not, to the very 
great satisfaction and comfort of those whom he 
visited. 


North Carolina, and it was concluded to raise 
promptly a subscription to aid in their relief. 

A report was read referring to the number of 
members in each of the three Provinces, and in- 
cluding those who attend meetings, but are not 
members. Ulster returned 720 members, and 
about 500 non-members. Last year the num- 
ber of members was 694. Leinster reported 
1330 members; last year 1808. Munster re- 
ported 831 members; last year 852. 










































Tue GREAT QUESTION IN OUR CoUNTRY.— 
We copy the following remarks from “ The 
Freedman’s Friend,” of Sixth month, as pecu- 
liarly appropriate at the present time, and 
worthy of earnest attention. 


“The future of the great mass of humanity 
lately freed in-the Southern States of the Union 
is justly absorbing a large share of the atten- 
tion of statesmen and philanthropists every 
where. The eyes of intelligent and thought- 
ful men beyond the ocean are upon us, and a 
warm feeling of interest is expressed that we 
may make no mistake in treating this import- 
ant question, which affects the well being of so 
large a part of our population. It is common 
to hear the remark that all they need is to be 
let alone, and that the only proper field of ef- 
fort in connection with them is the furnishing 
of means of education. While fully believing 
in the capacity of the race for improvement 
and elevation in the social scale, we must not 
forget that the evil spirit of caste is not yet 
exorcised from the land. In our own city we 
have abundant evidence that any effort at pro- 
gress on the part of the colored man is looked 
upon by many with coldness and suspicion, if 
not with positive dislike. Most of the avenues 
to trade are still closed to him, so that his 
education in any of the useful arts is a matter 
of great difficulty. If this be the case here 
where slavery has long ceased to exist, what 
must be his condition in those States where he 
is but just enfranchised and where the great 
body of white and black, on a common level 
of absolute poverty, are starting in the race 
for physical advancement. The superior class 
finds itself confronted with the novel spectacle 
of the blacks claiming a right to the possession 
of their own persons and to the rewards of 
their own labor. 

Naturally averse to the change, we must 
expect that a tedious and bitter struggle will 
be made by those so long accustomed to arbi- 
trary power before the full fruition of freedom 
is obtained by this long suffering people. We 
already see in the proceedings of the Legislature 
of Tennessee, (one of the most advanced of the 
Slave States on the question of freedom,) how 
difficult it is for the whites to treat their in- 


sola cicdieatlahdlbesac: 

FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Our dear friend, Rebecca Collins, formerly of 
Philadelphia, has been liberated by the several 
meetings in New York, of which she is a mem- 
ber, to pay a religious visit in Great Britain and 
Ireland and on the continent of Europe, and 
we are informed that she expected to embark 
for Liverpool on the 28th ult. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, of London, a son 
of the late Isaac and Anna Braithwaite, whose 
visits to this country are remembered with in- 
terest and affection by many Friends, has been 
furnished with the proper certificates to enter 
upon religious service in America, embracing, 
mainly, the attendance of the Yearly Meetings 
of Iowa, Western, Indiana and Baltimore. 


Dustin YEARLY MEETING.—From the pub- 
lished notices of this meeting we learn that it 
commenced on Fourth-day, the 3d of Fifth 
month, and closed on the afternoon of Seventh- 
day, the 6th. The business of the meeting ap- 
pears to have been conducted in a truly Chris. 
tian spirit, and with earnest desires for the pros- 
perity of the church. The condition and needs 
of the freedpeople in this country received kind 
consideration, and very lively sympathy was 
felt and expressed for our suffering Friends io 
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terests fairly. In Virginia and elsewhere in] of death he was made, through the love of Christ, to 
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the Atlantic States. it is evident that the labor|T°ice in his Saviour, frequently saying that all 


question will be adjusted on the basis of a bare 
support to the blacks. Combinations on the 
part of the late masters will be made in order 
to obtain the services of labor at the lowest 

ossible rate. If, as now seems rather unlike- 
y, the right of suffrage should be conceded, 
we may safely allow these things to right 
themselves. But with the whites controlling 
the legislation of the State, rigidly excluding 
them, as we must expect, from all opportunity 
to labor, except in the rudest and simplest 
forms of it, and studiously reviving as many of 
the oe and habits of slavery as the new 
condition of things will admit of, we cannot 
hope that the freed man will be happy or pros- 
perous. And this brings us to the considera- 
tion with which we began, that the subject 
is a vast and complicated one. 

It is, no doubt, the intention of the govern- 
ment to confide all the interests of the freed 
people in the South. to the management of the 
new Bureau at Washington. It has rarely 
happened, even in these latter days when hon- 
est and faithful men seem to have been more 
frequently placed in responsible positions, that 
an official has more completely filled the needs 
of his trust than in the case of General Howard, 
and we may reasonably believe that he brings 
to this most important and delicate office, a 
solemn sense of its grave responsibilities. 

But we must remember that the efforts of 
this Bureau can effect little for the protection 
and security of the freedmen, unless aided by 
all well disposed persons, who become ac- 
quainted with acts of fraud and violence on 
the part of the masters. The voluntary asso- 
ciations which are engaged in the work of edu 
cating and otherwise ameliorating the condition 
of this people, have a work to perform in this 
connection, and we earnestly request all teachers 
and others employed by us to inform us, of all 
cases of ill-treatment of the laborer by his em- 
ployer, which may come to their knowledge.” 

apsineshitalicieanstait 

Diep, on the 20th of 4th mo., 1865, near Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, Isnaz~ Witson, in the 58th year of bis 
age; a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. He 
was one of whom it might be said, “ Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, rejoic- 
ing in hope, distributing to the necessity of saints, 
given to hospitality.” As his health gave way, he 
seemed increasingly concerned to set his house in 
order, and that his life should be increasingly de- 
voted to a preparation for the change that awaited 
him. After articulation became very difficult, he 
expressed a comfortable bope that all would be well. 


——, on the 15th of 2d month, 1865, Jesse Ar- 
NOLD, aged 62; an elder of Lynn Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. From bis youth he was warmly at- 
tached to our Society, and earnestly labored for the 
advancement of truth; manifesting his love for the 
Redeemer by a strict walk of self-denial and bu- 
mility. Claiming no merit of his own, in the hour 












was peace. 
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WANTED—A suitable person to act as Matron of 
an Asylum for Colored Orphans. 

A Friend, or one educated as a Friend, preferred. 

Apply to Joun S. Hities, 27 N. Juniper Street. 

Joun E. Carter, 1313 Pine Street. 

J. E. Ruoaps, 424 Walnut Street. . 3t. 


At a meeting of the committee on the relief 
of Southern Friends, held at Arch street Meet- 
ing-house, Sixth month 19th, 1865: 


The following very interesting report of the 
Friends who have recently visited North Caro- 
lina on our behalf, was presented and read, and 
their labors and appropriation of our funds are 
satisfactory to the committee. 

It was directed that the report be published 
in “ The Friend” and “ Friends’ Review.” 


Extracted from the minutes, 
Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 


To the Committee having charge of extending 
relief to Friends in North Carolina. 

Having understood that some of the mem- 
bers of Piney Woods Quarterly. Meeting had 
met with considerable spoliation by raiders from 
both the armies, we decided to attend that 
meeting, which was held on the 27th ultimo. 
While there we had a conference with a con- 
siderable number of the members of the two 
Monthly Meetings composing it, who freely 
communicated the extent aud character of the 


expressed their ability to surmount their present 
difficulties, and their desire that whatever funds 
we might have at command should be reserved 
for the assistance of their brethren in Content- 
nea Quarter, who had been robbed to a far 
greater extent than themselves. 

From Piney Woods we crossed the country 
to Rich Square, where we found some assistance 
required, which was rendered. Leaving Rich 
Square, we proceeded to the neighborhood of 
Goldsboro’, Friends of Contentnea Quarterly 
Meeting residing, generally, within the section 
of country lying from 15 to 25 wiles each side of 
that town. The destruction of property and the 
desolation of the whole country throughout the 
length and breadth of that region have been very 
great, and the consequent destitution universal 
and appalling ; Friends, however, suffering less 
than almost any other class. The rebel army, 
fearing lest its stores would be captured by the 
Union troops, burnt them, and drew its sub- 
sistence from the inhabitants of the districts it 
traversed, while the Union army bent upon de- 
stroying every resource of the insurgents, swept 


We apprehend itis impossible for those who have 
vot witnessed it to form an adequate conception 
of the havoc and ruin effected in every thing 


losses sustained by them, but at the same time’ 


the whole breadth of land over which it passed. - 
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necessary for the comfort and support of human 
life. 


We-were met at Goldsboro’ by committees of 


Nahunta and Neus: Monthly Meetings,—which 


compose Contentnea Quarterly Meeting,—who 


afforded us all the information and assistance ne- 
cessary for carrying out the object of our mis- 
sion. We were glad to learn that the prompt 
exertions of Friends in Baltimore to forward 
provisions so soon as they could be got through 
to Goldsboro’, purchased by funds contributed 
by themselves and Friends of other Yearly 


Meetings, had prevented the suffering that 


otherwise would have occurred for want of food. 


Part of that supply was still on hand, and those 


whose wheat crop bad not beea trodden down 


by the cavalry and army trains, were beginning 


to cut the ripened grain, so that there is reason 
to believe that, -with the assistance which 
Friends here have given and may still afford, all 
danger of suffering among our brethren there 
for want of provisions has passed by. 

Friends of Neuse Monthly Meeting furnished 
us, at our request, with an estimate of losses 
sustained by twenty-two families within its 
limits ; it does not, however, include near all 
the loss actually suffered, the outhouses and 
grain-fields destroyed and much other damage 
sustained, not being brought within it. It sums 
up as follows: Horses and mules, 41; steers 
and cows, 81; hogs, 247; sheep, 25; bacon 
and lard, 24.878 lbs.; corn, 5,317 bushels ; 


corn blades, 67,224 ewt.; clothing and cooking 


utensils, 2,083 pieces ; butter, 712 lbs. ; wheat 
and rye, 50 bushels; potatoes, 330 bushels. 
Estimated value, $21,705 in gold. 

Friends of Nahunta Monthly Meeting had 
not the particulars at hand to give us, but they 
estimate the loss of their members at not less 
than $30,000. 

After becoming acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, and consulting with the 
Friends who met us, we were of the judgment 
that the funds at our disposal would be more 
effectively and acceptably applied by dividing 
the money among the families in proportion to 
their needs, and this was entrusted to the 
Friends of the two Monthly Meetings who had 
the whole matter in charge. -By this means each 
family would have some means for supplying 
the wants they respectively felt most pressing, 
and as goods and provisions were being brought 
into Goldsboro’, and there was reason to be- 
lieve that competition would soon bring the 
prices charged for them there to an equality 
with what they cost at. Newbern, and the ex- 


pense of freight, it appeared desirable that 


some current money should be in circulation 
among those whose losses were so great and so 
- various. 

Friends who had lost all their cows or horses, 
but who were reluctant to receive others as a 


gift, were encouraged to avail themselves of! peals have penetrated. 
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any opportunity that might oceur to obtain a 
cow or a horse, and receive the amount of the 
cost, as a loan, to be returned or not at their 
option and convenience. This of course was to 
be limited, and Friends here consulted, as 
to the amount of money which might be so ap- 
lied. 

F We found that schools for Friends’ children, 
in common with all others in the insurgent 
States, have generally gone down; and most of 
the children are growing up without the ben- 
efit of school education, except such as has 
been obtained in a few family schools and First- 
day schools, kept up part of the year in some 
places. Friends are discouraged, on account 
of their scattered condition, and the few chil- 
dren that can be brought together in a neigh- 
borhood, from attempting to conduct select 
schools; and on account of the deplorable con- 
dition of the community during the war, the 
necessity and value of education seem to be 
lost sight of or distegarded by the people gen- 
erally; hence a large part of the generation 
growing up are sadly deficient in knowledge of 
the ordinary branches of a common English 
education, and we fear the children of Friends 
are suffering greatly on this account. 

It was gratifying to find that notwithstanding 
the losses they have sustained and the privations 
they are enduring, Friends are rejoicing at 
the conclusion of the war and the overthrow of 
slavery, and striving with cheerfulness and 
alacrity to repair the damage they have been 
subjected to, and to profit by the changed cir- 
cumstances under which their State is now 
placed. CuaRes Evans, 

EBENEZER WORTH. 

Phila., 6th mo, 16th, 1865. 





Second Report of the Executive Board of the 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia und its 
Vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freedmen. 
Read at the Annual Meeting of the Contrib- 
utors, held at Arch Street Meeting-House. 
Philadelphia, 4th month 17th, 1865. 


In presenting their Second Anoual Report, 


the Board take pleasure in announcing that the 


Hberality with which the efforts of the former 
Board were sustained, through the pecuniary 
contributions of the benevolent, has been re- 
markably maintained. There has scarcely been 
a time when the treasury has been exhausted, 
as seriously to impede the operations of any 
branch of the work; and where this seemed 
likely to occur, fresh appeals for aid have always 
responded to. The quick feeling of sympathy 
produced by the recital of the miseries of our 
fellow beings, not less deserving than ourselves, 
but exposed to physical suffering and mental 
deprivations, from which we have been most 
mercifully preserved, has been shown to exist 
with little if any exception, wherever these ap- 
Both at home and 
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abroad, the rich have given of their abundance, 
and the poor of their penury, with an unstinting 
hand. The total amount, in money and clothing, 
contributed to this single Association since its 
origin, a period of about seventeen months, has 
been about $130,000, and it may be doubted 
whether any like sum has ever been the means 
of conferring greater good. Many lives have 
been prolonged, and the relief afforded to thou- 
sands by the gift of a warm garment or two 
cannot be estimated at all. On the banks of 
the Mississippi, and the shores of the Atlantic, 
at Norfolk, and Newbern, Savannah, and Nash- 
ville, the donors of these almost priceless gifts 
have had the blessings of many who have been 
raised from despairing wretchedness to compar- 
ative comfort ; and when their physical wants 
were supplied, their intellectual faculties have 
been administered to, through the further aid 
of these noble charities. 

_ While, as was to have been expected, the 
citizens of our own country were first to be im- 
pressed with the necessity for prompt action in 
relieving the distress incident to such a rapid 
and unprovided-for emancipation from the toils 
of bondage, the hearts of thousands abroad 
quickly responded to the same necessity when 
the facts of the case were communivated to 
them, and many of the best men and women of 
other nations, and especially in our mother 
country, have labored and are still laboring with 
untiring zeal to keep open the stream of substan- 
tial aid essential to sustain the efforts of those 
who are working in this field. It isnot, perhaps, 
necessary to allude here more particularly to 
the amounts received from England—which are 
specified in the Treasurer’s Report—but in just 
acknowledgment of the exertions of our friends 
there, it must be stated that our usefulness as 
an Assuciation has been very materially en- 
hanced by their frequent and valuable contri- 
butions of money, clothing and other articles. 
The remission of the duties by our government 
upon goods forwarded from abroad in aid of the 
freedmen, has saved to our treasury a large per 
centage upon the value of the clothing and 
other supplies received. 

Few of us had any idea, at the outset of our 
labors, of the extent to which the work would 
grow. But having entered upon it earnestly, 
and freely expended the funds entrusted to us, 
as necessity seemed to require it, we have as 
yet, never seen the time when we are discour- 
aged from effort, by a lack of pecuniary aid to 
sustain it, por has there been a single instance 
of a cry for help, coming to us from any quarter 
of fresh distress among these poor people, when 
we have been at the time pecuniarily unable to 
assist in their relief. 

It is impossible at this time to foresee how 
long our existence as an Association will be 
desirable, but we have faith to believe that so 
long as it continues, those who are rightly sen- 


sible of the blessings which they have received 
from the hand of Divine Providence will, from 
time to time, set aside what they can afford, 
towards alleviating the sufferings of those whose 
lots are not cast in the midst of such rich out- 
ward blessings. 

In order to act intelligently, and with a cer- 
tainty of right appropriation, various districts 
have been visited by members of the Board, to 
ascertain the amount, and the kind of aid to be 
rendered. We believe that in all cases proper 
inquiry has been made before valuable clothing 
has been forwarded, that it might be distributed 
by judicious and reliable agents, and we have 
no reason to suppose that our confidence has 
been misplaced ; nor are we aware that clothing 
or other supplies have miscarried to any im- 
portant extent, or failed to arrive at their 
proper destination. At Nashville, where the 
suffering was at one time very great, the Board 
were fortunate in having as distributing agent, 
our friend Wm. F. Mitchell, who though work- 
ing there under the auspices of another kindred 
association, was personally well known to many 
members of our Board. 

Our settlement near Yorktown, Va., has con- 
tinued to be of deep interest, as the location 
where the efforts of the Board have been the 
most permanent in elevating the freedman from 
his condition, on first emerging from slavery, to a 
higher position, socially, intellectually and 
morally. As our Association early occupied 
this field, it has been mainly left to our care by 
others, and much labor and thought have been 
bestowed, that the trust thus imposed should 
be faithfully executed. Around the log dwell- 
ing, in which our operations here commenced, 
several other buildings have since been erected 
to accommodate the increased staff of teachers, 
storekeepers and industrial agents. From this 
point as a nucleus, our educational labors have 
spread over a district ten or twelve miles in 
length up the York river, and extending at one 
point across to the James river. Not only have 
the rudiments of literary education been im- 
parted, but the home life of the Freed-people 
has been inspected, and lessons of domestic 
economy and good management inculeated, 
while, at the same time, the sick have been 
visited and relieved, and kindly words of Chris- 
tian sympathy spoken. We have reason to 
hope that our efforts here have been productive 
of much good, and that the benefits conferred 
may descend to future generations. 

About the close of Seventh month, last year, 
sickness prevailed among our teachers at 
Yorktown, and at the same time fears were en- 
tertained that in consequence of the withdrawal 
of the troops which had been stationed there, 
incursions might be wade by rebel guerilla 
parties, upon the settlements at Slabtown and 
Acreville. Those in charge of our store were 
strongly urged to move the goods within the 
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walls of the fort for protection, but feeling that 
this would not be in accordance with our Chgis- 


very small proportion of such of the Freedmen 


|as have enjoyed the blessings of their new life 


tion testimony, the only alternative left us| for a single season, have required from us any 


seemed to be either to abandon the settlement 
entirely, or persevere under the liability to dan- 
ger. Under these circumstances, our teachers 
and storekeeper, believing thatthe desertion of it 
would result in serious disadvantage, determined 
to remain, in reliance upon the protecting care 
of Divine Providence; and notwithstanding 
nearly all were sick at different times from the 
uvhealthiness of the locality ia the early au- 
tumn, and some were in consequence obliged 
to go home for a season, our charge was never 
abandoned, and the settlement was mercifully 
preserved from harm. 

As new fields of labor present themselves, it 
is hoped that the new Board, succeeding us in 
this trust, will extend their operations, so that 
our proper share of service may be performed. 
The cities of Savannah and Charleston, Wil- 
mington and Richmond, doubtless contain their 
thousands of the class for whose assistance we 
have assogiated ourselves. Although it will 
not be in our power to relieve nor to instruct all 
of these, yet the present condition of compara- 
tive comfort in many places where our agents 
and teachers have been engaged, will permit us 
after a time to leave them, and to advance to 
others where the need is greater. 

The Board would suggest to those especially 
interested in the menta! elevation of the freed 
people, and desirous of contributing their means 
to this purpose, the plan of undertaking the 
support of a teacher in the service. 

Through the columns of the ‘“ Freedmen’s 
Friend” we have been enabled to furnish our 
contributors at a moderate cost, with information 
of the progress of our work. We are satisfied 
that the monthly communication this furnishes 
with our friends, has been extremely valuable 
in keeping alive the interest so essential to our 
success. . 

Attention to the physical needs of the desti- 
tute in all parts of the country has been con- 
tinued during the pasr year. During the sum- 
mer months, the calls upon our stock of cloth- 
ing were very few, but the time was actively , 
employed in the preparation of a supply for 
distribution in the autumn and winter. In this 


work we have been acceptably seconded by” 
many interested Friends in this city and else- | 


where; and thus the manufacture of twenty- 
thousand three hundred and twelve articles of 
clothing has been accomplished with almost no 
expense to the Association, beyond that of cut- 
ting out the garments and forwarding the pack- 
ages. Had it been necessary for us to employ 
persons at usual wages to effect this, the cost 
would have been about three thousand six hun. 
dred dollars, an impertant donation thus being 
made to our treasury. 

It has been gratifying indeed to find that a 


considerable uncompensated help. . And the 
gratuitous distribution of clothing during the 
past winter has been mainly to the refugees 
who accompanied:-the Union army in its retreat 
from northern Alabama to Nashville, and those 
who flocked to the coasts of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, upon being released by the march of 
the army through the interior of those States. 
We trust that the experience of another year 
will show even more clearly the ability and 
readiness of these people to support themselves, 
and that ere long gratuitous assistance on our 
part may be materially lessened. 

The following synopsis of the distribution of 
clothing for the year, will be interesting to our 
contributors :— 

There have been sent to various 

settlements in South East- 
ern Virginia,.........seesesee 6,261 Garments. 

District of Columbia, 1,440 a 

North and South Carolina........12,643 

Tennessee and Northern Ala- 





DABBA) 6 0ccccsnscccosbonds cpnsedes 7.437 “ 

The Mississipp Valley,..........+. 5,257 6 

An aggregate for the year of 33,038 & 
There had been previously dis- 
tributed, as per last Re- 

POTE,...cccegerocccscccccsocsvecers 23,204 ses 





Making a total since our orga- 
MERON OF < ndccctnecasiccvoc see 56,242 


In addition to the above there have been dis- 
tributed during the year just closed :— 


2,373 pairs shoes. 
1,236 pairs stockings. 
415 bonnets and hats. 
983 blankets. 
6,116 yards piece goods. 
826 yards burlap, for bedding. 
116 pounds woolen yarn. 


(To be continued.) 


“ 





+ 


From the English “ Annual Monitor” for 1865. 
Cuaezes Brown, of North Shields, a Minister, 
deceased 9th of 1st month, 1864, aged 47. 


Charles Brown was the son of William and 
Mary Brown of North Shields. His boyhood 


| very early showed signs of the menta! qualities 
that afterwards so conspicuously marked his 
character. He was of an extremely lively dis- 
position, and abounded in boyish energy, nor 
was he then affected by too great diffidence of 
his power, in attempting the accomplishment 
of any object that seemed desirable. Indeed 
there was, perhaps, no more significant indication 
of the moulding of his after character into the 
Christian likeness, than the almost entire passing 
away of this boldness of his early years, and the 
substitution in its place of a modest self-assu- 
rance, ready at all times to defer to the opinions 
, and characters of others: and only showing this 
native quality of his mind in the courage with 
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which, when convinced of their rectitude, he 
adopted opinions and practices opposed to those 
err. around him. In these years he was not, 

owever, without his times of awakening to some 
sense of his obligations to the Author of his 
being; and when about fourteen years old, his 
mind was so opened by the power of the Holy 
Ghost to the weight of these, that he resolved to 
deliver himself up to them ; and with character- 
istic behaviour openly announced his resolution. 
He was then at York School, and wrote to those 
at home that at length he had yielded himself 
up to follow the convictions of the Holy Spirit 
against which he had long struggled. 

This, however, was almost the only instance 
in which he made any direct disclosure of his 
feelings with respect to his own spiritual condi- 
tion: neither, with one exception, does he seem 
to have left any written record of his personal 
progress in the course he had thus chosen. He 
kept a diary at some periods of his life, but it 
was little more than a simple record of the oe- 
cupation of his time. It is therefore only by 
the light thrown upon it by his conduct, and by 
general references to it, either in conversation 
or in his ministry, when hespoke of thoughts or 
feelings formed out of bis own experience, that 
we can judge of it. During his later years, re- 
ligious topics were often the subjects of his let- 
ters, either wholly or in part, but they contain 
very little reference to himself. 

The resolution above recorded, it will be ob- 
served, was adopted at a time, and under cir- 
cumstances that were as likely to test his moral 
courage as any that could have been chosen 
during the whole of his life ; for, perhaps, such 
persecution as does now attend the profession of 
allegiance to an unseen Master, whose disciples 
are “ not of this world,” at least in the kind of 
society among which he moved, is nowhere so 
great as in a large boarding-school, or was so at 
that time. He did not, however, hesitate to 
show to his schoolfellows that he had chosen the 
the God of Righteousness for his Guide through 
life, not only by endeavoring to uphold right 
and repress wrong, but by the open frequent 
reading of his Bible; getting by it the name of 
“ Bible Charlie.” 

This was the beginning of that study of the 
Bible which, before many years were over, be- 
came his daily delight, aud the source, through 
the gracious help of God’s Spirit, of his strength 
and happiness. With respect to it he thus 
wrote about ten years afterwards, having just 
then become engaged to his future wife. “I 
have desired that the everlasting interest of each 
may be promoted by it, (their marriage,) and 
that we may prove helpmeets to each other 
in the road Zionwards, growing up with 
Christ Jesus in all things. And I have a con- 
fidence (I trust a humble one) that such will 
be the case; and that thus our connection, far 


through all eternity—a thought too great for 
the human mind to grasp. And, oh, that thus 
it may be with every relation now existing, or 
which may hereafter exist, that they may be 
enduring as eternity. 

1 desire, as conducive to these great ends, to 
read the Holy Scriptures with a more undis- 
tracted mind—a mind more turned to God in 
prayer for His direction—to be more en 
in meditating on them when the book itself 
is not before me, to have a clearer knowledge of 
its contents, especially of the leading doctrines 
of the Gospel ; that these may be my consola- 
tion in every sorrow, and at all times my high- 
est delight.” 

To these means he adds those others by 
which Christian life is maintained: “To dwell 
more in prayer and watchfulness, with a sense 
of the Divine presence on my mind, having my 
conversation more in Heaven, so that my out- 
ward deportment may manifest me to be a ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus; to have my mind 
more stayed on God in our religious meetings, 
so that my spiritual strength may be renewed 
by them, as also in the family reading of the 
Scriptures.” 

But these results, though earnestly sought, 
did ngt follow immediately. Though the re- 
solution made in his school-days was, there 
can be little doubt, the turning point of his life, 
marking his deliberate choice of good and not 
evil, for the rest of his life—for his conduct 
never showed the slightest cause for suspicion 
that he ever abandoned this choice confessedly 
to himself—there is every reason to believe 
that he was subsequently disappointed in the 
expectations he had formed of the character of 
his new life, and that he found it a great deal 
more like the old than he had anticipated. 
His knowledge of the actual necessities of hu- 
man nature in the moral warfare, and the ap- 
plication of the principles of the Gospel to 
them was then very small—perhaps at that age 
necessarily so. What he afterwards wrote of 
his desires did indeed apply to himself in great 
part then. “TI trust the deliberate and settled 
conviction of my mind has been for some time 
past, that if happiness is to be found here, it is 
in the service of God, and in the fulfilment of 
the purposes of our existence ; which purposes 
are clearly set forth in the Gospel. According 
to this Gospel I would desire to live, and in its 
glorious hope to die.” But the happiness of 
such a course of life he for some time only 
very partially realized. He knew little of the 
real nature of the resolution he had formed, 
little more, probably, than that it was a resolu- 
tion to serve God ; but in what way the con- 
victions of the Holy Spirit were to enable him 
to serve Him, he evidently did not compre- 
hend; neither did he know the power of the 
temptations that lie in wait for one beginning 


from ending with time, may be perpetuated | such service; he did not doubt, however, that 
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he could perform it in the strength God would 
give him; and a life thus spent he knew would 
yield him a present satisfaction, and a reward 
bereafter that would far outweigh present self- 
denial. His boyish idea of the religious life 
he was to follow, taking little cognizance of the 
new will imparted by the power of Christ in 
the heart, working by love, was, in the main, 
this: he thought a conviction of what was right 
to be done, at all times, would be presented to 
his mind, and that by asimple act of resolution or 
will, dependent, however, on strength from on 
high, he would obey it. But he knew not the 
task- master, that he, or rather this supreme re- 
gard to moral law, was calling over his head ; 
and as all others have done before him in at 

tempting to do it, he failed. 

There is reason to believe that his deliver- 
ance from this state was very gradual; whilst 
it lasted, his conduct was that which might have 
been expected from a character like his. It 
_was marked by strict attention to all obvious 
moral duties, and manifested a constant endea- 
vor to uphold a high moral tone in his con- 
versation, and in his estimate of right and 
wrong. From that, and from the fearless ex- 
pression of his opinion at all times when it 
seemed called for, his character was a copspicu- 
ous one in the social circle of young people in 
which he moved; and his presence a check 
upon any conduct or conversation that tended 
towards vice. Buta true hearted-allegiance to 
his God was yet wanting in him, and his native 
disposition being strong for mirth and the en- 
joyment of fun, he was apt to be carried away 
by the short-lived pleasures of frivolity, beyond 
those bounds which a due regard to our position 
as responsible creatures, living in a state of 
probation, places upon the indulgence of social 
mirth. His temptation to this was much in- 
creased by the enjoyment of other young per- 
sons in his company, to whom his high spirits 
and the humorous sallies with which his con- 
versation abounded made him very attractive 
asa companion. Upon this, however, a natu- 
ral reaction ensued ;—natural, that is, to one 
whose highest desire after all was to serve God 
and who always preserves to himself daily times 
for seeking His presence ; and these hours of 
mirth had to give place to fits of depression in 
which he was made sadly to feel the want of 
true peace with God. In his search for this he 
would apply himself to give the closest possible 
heed to the monitions of conscience, scarcely 
trusting himself to enter the company of other 
young persons at all, yet without obtaining the 
object he so ardently longed for. 

It was this experience that he was wont so 
frequently to dwell upon in his ministry after- 
wards, contrasting this service “of the letter” 
to a task-master, with the devoted and loving 
service of a son, adopted through Christ to his 
Heavenly Father. At the same time he would 


show that this hard and imperfect service was 
the means—“‘ our schoolmaster,” (often using 
the Apostle’s phrase) by which many are 
brought to Christ and into a better service. 
With the same feelings he looked back upon 
his early Bible reading, then undertaken as a 
sacred duty, but yet simply as a duty, and little 
if at all enjoyed, as the means of actually ob- 
taining heavenly consolation or food for his 
spiritual wants; yet was it made the precursor 
of that after-reading which was his great enjoy- 
ment and solace, and it served to prepare him 
for it. 

Brought thus under the good guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to a better knowledge of his need, 
he sought earnestly to learn from his Bible the 
way of access toGod. Not now the companion 
of a solitary half-hour at the beginning of the 
day, it was open before him at any hour of it 
and possessed by far the greater portion of his 
leisure. Thus a clearer knowledge of the great 
truths of the Gospel gradually found its way 
into his mind, and he was able to appropriate 
them to his spiritual wants. 


(To be concluded.) 


te 


THE TEARS OF JESUS. 


He wept! whence flowed that mortal tear? 
He is the Lord of joy and light, 
The Soother of each grief and fear, 
The Day-star of the Christian’s night ;— 
And yet He weeps! O wherefore flow 
Those tears of mortal grief and woe? 


The mourner knows why Jesus wept; 
He knows that tear-drop’s holy well ; 
Knows why the chords of grief were swept, 
And why such sighs His bosom swell— 
Joy stead of sorrow! light for gloom! 
Since Jesus wept by Lazarus’ tomb. 


Behold how Jesus loves! His heart 

Hath shared our sorrow and our strife ; 
His sympathy hath taken part 

In all the burden of our life. 
We thank Thee, Saviour, for the sigh 
And tender tear of sympathy. 


The sinner knows why Jesus wept ; 
When, one by one, in dark array, 
From hiding places where they slept, 

Remembered not till washed away, 
His sins in all their hateful light, 
Are brought before the spirit’s sight. 


He loves each bitter tear to count, 

Which fell from Christ, the Man of Grief, 
O’er Zion, His beloved mount, 

For mortal sin and unbelief ! 
He loves such tear drops, for they prove 
The shoreless depths of Jesus’ love. 


Because He wept,—the oil of joy, 
Instead of tears, shall overflow ; 

And praise shall be our sweet employ, 
And robes of light, instead of woe, 

Shall be our dress! and chords be swept 

In thankful strains,—since Jesus wept. 


Crewdsen. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgren Inrentiesnce.—Liverpool dates to the 
15th ult., have been received. 


Great Britain.—The news of the surrender of 


Gen. Kirby Smith’s forces was received with general 
satisfaction, being looked upon as _ conclusive 
evidence of the termination of the war. The Army 
and Navy Gazette remark that by this event the Fede- 
ral troops are brought face to face with the French 
outposts on the Rio Grande. The same paper de- 
nounces what it terms the bloodthirsty designs of 
President Johnson, but thinks he will shrink from 
the horrid proscription he threatens, when the lists 
of Sourthern men are made out. The panishment 
of the Southern leaders is already terrible enough, 
—failure, ruin and exile. The Times deprecates 
harsh measures on the part of the government 
against the conquered rebels, and contends that 
both justice and expediency should dictate a gener- 
ous policy. The terms of the Amnesty proclama- 
tion were generally canvassed. The London Star 
pronounces them wise and liberal, while journals 
with Southern sympathies regard them as harsh 
and exacting. 

In the House of Lords, on the 12th, the Earl of 
Derby called attention to Earl Russell’s letter with- 
drawing belligerent rights from the rebels and to 
that part of the Proclamation of President Johnson 
reopening certain Southern ports, which denounces 
the pemalties of piracy against vessels attempting to 
enter those which remained closed. He protested 
against the latter proceeding, declaring that such 
vessels could only be treated as smugglers, not as 
pirates; and asked whether the government had 
taken any notice of that proclamation. Ear! Russell 
answered that the announcement referred to is 
somewhat startling, and that Sir Frederic Brace, 
the English Minister to this country, states that he 
has been advised that according to American law, 
persons attempting to enter those ports could not 
be convicted of piracy for the act. It is presumed, 
therefore, that the threat is merely intended to be 
held in terrorem over such parties. 


The Atlantic Telegraph cable had been completed. 
It is expected that the Great Eastern will sail on 
the 5th inst., from the Thames, and from Valentia, 
Ireland, to commence laying the cable, on the 10th. 
Great cure has been taken in manufacturing the 
cable, and it bas been constantly subjected to care- 
ful tests of its conducting power and of its complete 
insulation, during the process of manufacture and 
of transferring it to the Great Eastern. The length is 
2600 miles. The central conductor consists of seven 
fine copper wires, twisted together and thoroughly 
insulated. This is inclosed by four layers of gutta 
percha, and this covering is protected by eleven 
stro'g iron wires, each wound with strands of 
hemp, saturated with tar. The voyage is expected 
to occupy from 11 to 14 days, the speed of the ves- 
sel being limited, expect in certain contingencies, 
to six knots an hour. 


France.—The Emperor had returned from Algeria. 
Prince Napoleon’s resignation of the Vice Presi- 
dency of the Council of State bad been accepted. 


The Moniteur of the 13th ult., published a circular 
of the Minister of the Marine, ordering that ‘ Con- 
federate” vessels shall no longer be admitted into 
French ports. 

The English armor plated fleet, on the invitation 
of the Emperor, is to make a tour around the French 
coast, and the French armored fleet is to do the 
same around the coast of England. The combined 
fleets, it is said, are to meet at Plymouth about the 
middle of the present month and to be reviewed at 
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that point by the Prince of Wales, and off Cher- 
bourg by the Emperor. 


Sparv.—A royal decree was issued on the 4th 
ult., announcing that the Spanish government had 
ceased to extend belligerent rights to rebel ves- 
sels, 


Iraty.—The Minister of Marine had addressed a 
circular to the commanders of martime departments 
and captains of ports, withdrawiog from American 
war vessels the restrictions imposed by the decree 
of 4th mo., 1864, relative to the neutrality of Italian 
ports, upon the vessels of belligerents; and direct- 
ing that American vessels be treated in the same 
manner as those of any other friendly Power, both 
with respect to the duration of their stay in port 
and to the supplies they may require. 


Avustria.—The Emperor had signed a decree 
at Resth, suppressing military tribunals for the trial 
of offences committed by civilians in Hungary. 


Russta.—The Russians are reported to have been 
defeated at Khokan, in Central Asia, with a loss of 
4000 men, and forced to retreat. 


Cenrrat America.—Late advices report the total 


defeat of the Barrios revolutionary party in Sal- 


vador. 


British America.—The work of putting up the 
wires of the Russian overlanf telegraph via Beh- 


ring’s Strait, was commenced at New Westmins- 


ter, the capital of British Columbia, on the 20th 
ultimo. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of State, on the 19th 


ult., transmitted to the Secretary of the Navy 
the correspondence between the British Minister 
and the State Department, relative to the with- 
drawal of the concession of the belligerent rights 
of the rebels, suggesting that the results thereof 
should be communicated to the naval officers of 
the United State, viz. 1st. That Great Britain with- 


draws her concessions, heretofore made, of a bellig- 
erent character from the insurgents. 2d. That the 
withdrawal of the 24 hours’ rule has not been made 
absolute, and that therefore the customary courtesies 
are not to be paid by our vessels to those of the 
British Navy. 3d. Toat the right of search of 
British vessels is terminated ; but this has no refer- 
ence to the existing slave-trade treaty. 4th, That 
any insurgent or piratical vessels found on the high 
seas may be’ lawfully captured by vessels of the 
United States. 

The Navy Department has received an official 
dispatch from Admiral Thatcher, annouaciog that, 
on the Ist ult., Gen. Brown, commanding United 
State furces, occupied Brownsville, Texas. On the 
2d, the rebel Generals Kirky Smith and Magrader 
met in the harbor of Galveston. A representative of 
Gen. Canby, and Gen. K. Smith then signed the 
terms of surrender previously agreed upon at New 
Orleans. On the 5th, formal possession of Galves- 
ton was gived to the U. S. forces. Gen. Sheridan is 
supposed to be now at that place. 

The President issued a proclamation on the 23d, 
declaring the blockade established by the proclama- 
tions of 4th mo. 15th and 27th, 1861, to be rescinded 
as to all the ports; including Galveston and others 
west of the Mississippi river, which are to be opened 
on the lst inst., to foreign commerce, on the terms 
of the proclamation of Fifth month 22d. It is, he 
says, to be understood, however, that the blockade 
thus rescinded was an international measure for 
the purpose of protecting the sovereign rights of the 
United States. The greater or less subversion of 
civil authority in the region to which it applied, aod 
the impracticability of at once restoring that in due 
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efficiency, may for a season, make it advisable to 
empioy the army and navy towards carrying the 
laws into effect, wherever such employment may be 
necessary. 

The President bas directed W. P. Dole, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, to proceed to the Indian 
country, for the purpose of effecting important 
treaties with the hostile as well as peaceable tribes. 
In his insructions, the President says he thinks this 
a fitting time to impress upon the Indians in the 
more distant territories the increasing necessity for 
abandoning their roving habits, and adopting those 
of civilized life. Pressed and hemmed in by the ad- 
vancing settlements, they must learn to adapt them- 
selves to a new order of things, and live peaceably 
with each other and the whites, or they will inevi- 
tably perish. The policy of settling them on suit- 
able reservations, where, with the aid of government, 
they may subsist by agriculture and other industrial 
pursuits, is left without alternative. 

The Choctaw Indians who have been engaged in 
the rebel army, have sent an agent to Fort Smith 
to negotiate for permission to return to their 
homes. A temporary treaty of peace has been 
effected with the tribe, and they manifest a wish for 
@ permanent arrangement. The commander on the 
frontier has issued an order inviting their return, 
and assuring them of safety if they keep the tem- 
porary treaty. e 

Gen. Thomas has issued an order authorizing cit- 
izens of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and deserters from the 
late rebel army, sent north of the Ohio to remain 
during the war, to return home; and relieving de- 
serters sent home, but requi#ed to report periodically 
to the nearest Provost Marshal, from that obligation. 
Military passes for citizens travelling on any rail- 
roads in those States, are no longet required. 


The wife of Secretary Seward died at Washington 
on the 2lst ult. She had been in feeble health for 
some years. and the murderous attack upon her hus- 
band and son probably bastened her death. The 
Secretary has so far recovered as to attend to the 
duties of his office, and his son is now considered 
out of danger. 

Rear Admiral Dupont, who commanded the naval 
force which captured Port Royal in the autumn of 
1861, died at Philadelphia on the 23d, at the age of 
62. 
Lydia H. Sigourney, the well known writer, died 
at Hartford, Conn., on the 10th, aged 84 years. 

Persons who have taken a prominent part in the 
rebellion, who desires to take the oath of allegiance 
for the purpose of making special application for 
pardon, will in the future, it is understood, be re- 
quired to take the oath in the districts where they 
reside, instead of coming to Washington, as some 
have been doivg heretofore, to subscribe to the 
oath. 

A proclamation by the President, dated the 24th, 
removes all restrictions on trade between and with- 
in the States west of the Mississippi river, excepting 
only those relating to property heretofore purchased 
by the agents or captured or surrendered to the 
forces of the United States, and to articles contra- 
band of war. 

The President has appointed Lewis E. Parsons, of 
Alabama, as Provisional Governor of that State. 
The Proclamation is similar in form to those for the 
appointment of Governors for other late rebel 
States. ' 

Conventions have been held in several counties 
of Georgia, at which resolutions were adopted, ac- 
knowledging the laws and authority of the United 
States, and asking the President to appoint a Pro- 
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visional Governor, until a reorganization is effected. 
A deputation of South Caroliaians have had an in- 
terview with the President, to ask for restoration of 
civil law in that State by the appointment of a Pro- 
visional Governor, They expressed their full ac- 
quiescence in the President’s emphatic declaration 


that an amendment of the State Constitution, abol- 


ishing slavery, and the adaption of the anti slavery 
amendment of the United States Constitution, are 


indispensable; and expressed a determination to 
co-operate cordially with the government in carry- 


ing out the new system and elevating the negro. 


Gen. Wilson recently telegraphed that the govern- 


ment had issued to the poor in Atlanta, Ga., during 
the previous week, over 100,000 pounds of meat 
and flour. 


counties adjacent to Atlanta as in a starving condi- 


He represents the people in several 


tion and says, that relief in the form of provisions, 
must be extended to at least 30,000 people. Gen. 
Thomas has ordered 5000 bushels of corn to be dis- 


tributed for the relief of the inhabitants in the 


northern counties of Georgia. Advices by way of 


Savannah state that the prospects for the coming 


wheat and corn crops are favorable in that section, 


and that the freedmen are going back to their form- 


er masters to work for wages. 

Gov. Peirpont summoned the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia to meet in extra session on the 18th ult. In 
his message, he reccommended a moiification of 
the clause of the State Constitution which requires 
voters to take am oath that they had not supported 
or aided the rebellion, and the substitution of the 
oath required by the President’s amnesty proclama- 
tinn, An act was passed in accordance with this 
suggestion. Several other measures proposed by 
the Governor were adopted, and the Legislature 
adjourned after a session of five days. 


Gen. Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureaa, has prepared a circular tu his subordinates 
in regard to the compensation of the freedmen in 
in the late rebellious States. He says: Much 
trouble arises on account of the difficulty of fixing 


just and equal rates of compensation for the labor 


of refugees and freedmen. I am disinclined to fix 
even minimum rates that should apply to all cases. 
The diversity of ciicumstances is so great that I be- 
lieve justice can be much better approximated by 
contracts approved by the Assistant Commissioner, 
Superintendent of Freedmen, or other officers on 
duty in connection with this Bureau. They must, 
however, satisfy themselves as to what is a just 
compensation for the different classes of labor in 
the localities coming ander their immediate super- 
vision. If the commissioner fixes a rate of compen- 
sation, there will seldom be paid anything beyond 
that rate. Be sure, however, to protect the employee 
against labor without compensation. The employer 
is protected by his contract, which the employee, 
when treated with good faith, is bound to fulfil. 


Gen. Fisk, Commissioner of Freedmen for the 
States of Arkansas and Missouri, reports the affairs 
of the freedmen, particularly ia the latter State, at 
present in a very prosperous condition. Laborers 
are in good demand, and fair wages are offered. 
There are only two bundred and thirty six colored 
people in Missouri dependent upon the government 
for support, while there are 4,452 whites who draw 
their daily subsistence from that source. 

It is stated that the President of the Relief Com- 
mission issued to the destitute citizens of Richmond 
and its vicinity, from 5th mo, ist to 6th mo. 12th, 
inclusive, 262,675 rations to 72,660 applicants; and 
that the average number receiviog rations from the 
Commission exceeds 12,000 per day, of whom the 
majority are whites. 











